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EDITORIALS 


BUDGETS AND —What with the Federal, State, 

and local governments pouring 
INCOME over their budgets at this time, 
and wondering just how much more blood money they 
can squeeze out of the poor, defenseless tax payer, the 
average individual and business man might well be 
compared with the convicted criminal waiting in the 
docket for sentence to be pronounced. From the looks 
of things, we’ll all be a sorry lot indeed by the time this 
Congress(and the daily newspapers) get through with 
us. 


Still in all, both the long-haired and the short- 
haired economists tell us all of us will have more money 
to spend in 1959. Not that we disagree with them, 
especially in view of the recession in 1958, but it does 
seem to us that the size of the tax bill might be given a 
bit more consideration in guaging the ability of the 
consumer to buy. 


A recent Bureau of the Census report presents a 
case in point. The report states that the family income 
in the United States averaged $5,000 in 1957, a gain of 
4 percent over the preceding year. It goes on to state 
that about $4 million, or about 1/10 of the nation’s 44 
million families received incomes of $10,000 or more in 
1957, and that 18 million families had incomes ranging 
between $5 and $10 thousand. It states that the median 
non-farm family income at $5,200 has been rising 
sterdily since 1945 and is $2,000 higher than the com- 
parable figure for 1947. In view of the fact that these 
figiives cover money income prior to tax deduction, they 
are. to put it mildly, a bit misleading. 


THAT ALL  —On another page of this issue 
IMPORTANT there appears a summary of vege- 
BALANCE table seed production for 1958 with 

several prior years for comparison. 
Canners and freezers now planning their 1959 acreage 
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might well take a leaf from the seedsmen’s book. Ob- 
taining a reasonable balance between supply and de- 
mand in any form of agriculture is a tough job at best. 
The seedsmen’s job is doubly tough, for he must try to 
outguess not only Mother Nature, but the economy and 
the processing picture a full year ahead. His fortunes, 
of course, rise and fall with the canning industry, his 
largest customer, and his problems are much the same. 
The more responsible houses, like the canner and 
freezer, have to contend with competitors not so careful 
about quality, whose prices are not at all realistic. Like 
the canner, the freezer and the can maker, a number of 
their larger customers, have recently gone into the 
business themselves, thus narrowing the market, espe- 
cially on the volume items. That they have attained 
what would seem to be a reasonable balance between 
supply and demand under these conditions, is a real 
credit to them. At the Chicago Convention customers 
can help maintain this equilbrium by doing exactly 
what they would want their customers to do... talk 
over the situation and come to a reasonable meeting of 
minds on futures. Also, judging from the report, some 
varieties are going to be on the short side for the ’59 
season. One more good reason for looking up your 
seedsman at the Convention. Then, too, he may be able 
to provide some clues as to how you might obtain that 
all-important balance. 


SPEAKING OF THE CONVENTION, don’t forget 
to pre-register and save yourself the inconvenience of 
standing in line. Also, bear in mind that if you would 
eat lunch on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, and still 
take in the sessions, it’s high time you ordered tickets 
for these luncheons, if you have not already done so. 
$5.00 each from NCA at Washington. 


BENEFACTOR OR GOAT — Overheard in a 
supermarket: “The only prices that don’t make you 
flinch are those on canned vegetables.” 
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CONVENTIONS e 


and e 


SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 7, 1959 — 
NATIONAL KRAUT & FRANKFURTER WEEK, 
sponsored by National Kraut Packers 
Association. 


FEBRUARY 2-6, 1959—38TH ANNUAL 
FOOD PROCESSORS SHORT COURSE, Dept. of 
Food & Dairy Technology, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1959—9TH ANNUAL 
FOOD PROCESSORS WORKSHOP for Tri-State 
Packers, Horticulture Department Build- 
ing, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1959—WESTERN CAN- 
NED FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Georgia, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1959 — CANADIAN 


FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1959—28th Annual 
OHIO GROWERS AND FIELDMEN’S CONFER- 
ENCE, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1959—11th An- 
nual OHIO CANNERS SHORT COURSE, Desh- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1959—34th An- 
nual N. Y. STATE RAW PRODUCTS CONFER- 
ENCE, Jordan Hall, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1959 — AGRICULTURE 
PESTICIDES CONFERENCE, by University of 
Maryland, Jackson Memorial Bldg., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1959 — NATIONAL 
CHERRY WEEK, sponsored by National Red 
Cherry Institute. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1959 — AGRICULTURE 
PESTICIDES CONFERENCE, by University of 
Maryland, Episcopal Parish Hall, La 
Plata, Md. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1959 — AGRICULTURE 
PESTICIDES CONFERENCE, by University of 
Maryland, Francis Scott Key Hotel, 
Frederick, Md. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1959—NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


FEBRUARY 20-238, 1959 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Canners Show, The Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-24, 1959 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1959—cANNING Ma- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 1-4, 1959— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 18th 
Annual Convention and Machinery and 
Supplies Exposition, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, 


MARCH 5-6, 1959 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS WORK SHOP, Allenberry Lodge, 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 


MARCH 6-7, 1959—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH 8-11, 1959—NATIONAL AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
53rd Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 15-17, 1959—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 55th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 18-19, 1959—wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Processors 
Conference and Safety Institute Meeting, 
Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 19-20, 1959—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


THE ALMANAC 


© Food and Drug Standards 
U.S. Grades 
Acreage & Yields 

Packs & Stocks 

Packaging Specifications 
Brokers Directory 

Buyer’s Guide 


“Canning Trade” Subscribers are 
reminded that THE ALMANAC is 
no longer a part of Subscription. 


Place Order Now for Prompt 
Delivery 


$3.00 per copy. Less 20% for 
Orders and Shipments of 20 or 
more copies. 


Please order thru: 


THE ALMANAC 


P. O. Box 248 Westminster, Maryland 
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tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla. 
CANNED FOODS FOR 
FLOOD RELIEF 


MARCH 20-21, 1959 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Membership Conference, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 23-27, 1959 — 83RD ANNUAL 
FOOD SCIENCE SHORT COURSE, Dept. of 
Food & Dairy Technology, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


APRIL 7-8, 1959—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


APRIL 12-15, 1959—Cooperative Food 
Distributors of America, 11th Annual 
Convention, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


APRIL 16-18, 1959 — INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA Division, 
USWGA, Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibits, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


APRIL 19-22, 1959—UvU. Ss. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and Food Distribution Exposition, Ameri- 
cana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


MAY 5-7, 1959 — 14TH INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memorial 
Union Building, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 7-8, 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Cutting Bee and 
Meeting, New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


MAY 21-30, 1959 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


JUNE 9-13, 1959 — INTER-AMERICAN 
FOOD INSTITUTE, 2nd International Con- 
gress, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JUNE 14-17, 1959—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 8th Annual Meeting, White- 
face Inn, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


AUGUST 13-15, 1959—INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA Division, 
USWGA Conference and Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Green Briar Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


1959 — NATIONAL KRAUT 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1959—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 28th Annual Conven- 


A truckload of assorted canned foods 
totalling approximately 3,000 cans «nd 
jars, was received Jan. 24 at the Red 
Cross Disaster Headquarters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, from the National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C., for the re- 
lief of flood victims. Estimated valuc of 
the goods is approximately $1,800. ‘The 
foods were originally part of a mass ex- 
hibit on display at the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture during a special salute 
by the Government to the canning in- 
dustry last September. They were fur- 
nished by canneries throughout the Na- 
tion that hold membership in the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 
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NORTHWEST MEETING 


Northwest Convention Attracts 
Record Attendance 


Huge sample cutting features meet—Industry records tremendous 
growth since 1940—Special conferences for operation personnel 
—Junior Vegetable Growers receive awards. 


The Third Annual Convention of the 
Northwest Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, held at Portland, Oregon, January 
19 to the 21, attracted a record inter- 
ested audience variously estimated at 
between 1200 and 1400 delegates. High- 
lighting the program, as usual, and 
serving as the kickoff for later discus- 
sions, was a mammoth cutting and dis- 
play of member packs of canned and 
frozen fruits, berries, and vegetables. 
Over 400 cases of canned and three- 
quarters of a billion pounds of frozen 
foods, were displayed and judged. A 
better idea of the size of this under- 
taking becomes apparent when it is un- 
derstood that 137 industry judges played 
a part. In addition on the second day of 
the convention, the Oregon, Washington, 
and U. S. Department of Agriculture 
experiment stations displayed over 100 
samples of experimental packs of new 
varieties and processes for critical in- 
dustry examination. 


Cecil Tulley, executive vice president 
of the Association, explains the reason 
for the emphasis on cuttings and evalua- 
tion in this manner: “This annual cut- 
ting and judging of products, shows 
that while the individual members of the 
Association are competitive to one an- 
other, they all have a mutual interest in 


high quality. This vital concern in up- 
holding the standards that has been 
tradition for more than three quarters 
of a century, assures the housewife that 
when she buys a can or package of 
frozen food that was grown and proc- 
essed in the Pacific Northwest, she is 
getting the very best her money can 
buy.” 


INDUSTRY GROWTH 


As proof that food processing is one 
of the dynamic, growing industries of 
the Northwest, Mr. Tulley cited volume 
comparisons with pre-World War II. In 
1940, he said, the Oregon-Washington 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables 
totaled 14.6 million cases, by 1957 it had 
increased to 28.7 million cases, a 97 per- 
cent gain. The frozen fruit and vege- 
table pack, he said, amounted to 106.4 
million pounds in 1940, and had increased 
to 570 million pounds in 1957, an increase 
of 436 percent. 


He estimated the value of the 1957 
Oregon-Washington pack at a quarter of 
a billion dollars. Of this total, he said, 
$88 million were paid to growers, $30 
million to labor, and $89 million for 
processing supplies. These figures, he 
said, did not take into account the sub- 
stantial transportation costs in moving 


products to markets throughout the 
United States. This, he said, at an 
average estimated cost of $1.25 per cwt 
would total $23.6 million. 


Mr. H. G. Hohwiesser of Star Foods, 
Inc., Salem, Oregon, and President of 
the Association, added that the Pacific 
Northwest produces 40 different canned 
commodities and 35 different frozen 
commodities. 


OTHER SESSIONS 


In addition to the cutting and ex- 
amination of experimental packs, Tues- 
day’s program featured technical discus- 
sions of current problems and new de- 
velopments in separate conferences for 
the field men and for the plant operating 
personnel. Twenty-seven speakers from 
industry, agriculture and experiment sta- 
tions led discussions on production, re- 
search, processing, marketing and 
handling, production forecasting, control 
of insects and disease, waste disposal, 
and operations analysis. 


At Wednesday morning’s general ses- 
sion, letters of commendation, and cash 
awards were presented to the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association 
winners in the three states of Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. Top honors 
went to Perry Davis of Albany, Oregon, 
who was named Western Regional win- 
ner of the 1958 Processing Crops Contest. 
Placing first at the state level were 
Lowell Kuenzi of Salem, Oregon; Julian 
Steenbergen of Yakima, and Dick R. 
Ogilvie of Meridan, Idaho. 


F. E. Landsburg, regional manager of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and outstanding authority in transporta- 
tion regulations, stressed the shippers’ 
stake in our common carrier system. 
Russell F. McNeill, Vice President of 
the First National Bank of Oregon, 
made a thought provoking address on 
present day business economics. ° 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Looking over the cutting tables are: left to right—G. A. 
Lowen, Chairman of Cutting Program; and Association officers 
E. |. Pitkin, 1st Vice President; H. G. Hohwiesner, President; 
and 1). E. Merrill, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


FROZEN FOOD ASSOCIATION 
PLANS PUBLICITY 


An extensive trade and consumer 
publicity program for frozen foods will 
be kicked off at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, March 1 through 4 in Chicago 
according to an announcement by Asso- 
ciation President Leon C. Jones. 

“We have been preparing an extensive 
program of public information featuring 
the new innovations in frozen food pro- 
cessing and packaging,” cooking with 
frozen foods makes meal preparation 
quicker, more enjoyable, more nutritious 
and less expensive.” 


“Network TV coverage and national 
magazine space has been arranged for 
the introduction of this program at our 
Annual Meeting,” he added. 


“Our exhibit this year,” he continued, 
“promises to receive extensive trade pub- 
licity because of the fine nature of the 
exhibits, featuring the newest in ma- 
terials and equipment.” 


NOMINATIONS ACCFPTED 
FOR WILEY AWARD 


A. H. Robertson, President of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, announced that nominations are 
now being accepted for the third AOAC 
Harvey W. Wilev Award for Achieve- 
ment in Analvtical Methods. This award, 
which consists of $500 in cash, goes to 
the scientist who makes an outstanding 
contribution to the development of 
methods of analysis for foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, feeds, fertilizers, and pesti- 
cides, or for use in general analytical 
ehemistrv. These are the fields of in- 
terest ta the AOAC, encompassed in its 
vublieation. Official Methods of Anal- 
usis. This thousand-page book is the 
vrimarv laboratorv manual of regulatory 
ehemists and research workers in agri- 
culture in the United States and through- 
out the world. 


The first award was won by L. C. 
Mitchell of the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration for his contributions to the de- 
velopment of many methods of analysis 
for foods, and, more recently, for his 
contributions toward the development of 
the techniques of paper chromatography 
useful in meeting problems arising from 
the ranidly expanding use of chemical 
additives in foods..; The second award 
was won by K. D. Jacob of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for his contributions 
to fertilizer analysis and technology. 


Nominations must be submitted” by 
April 1, 1959. Nominees need bh 
members of the Agsociation. Az gé 
statement regarding award*may be 
obtained from the - Secretary, "William 
Horwitz, Box 540, Benjamin, #ranklin 
Station, Washington 4, 


i 


JOSEPH A. RAPHAEL, General 
Manager of Louis Sherry Preserves, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., and president 
of the National Preservers Association, 
was re-elected to a second l-year term 
of office at the Association’s annual con- 
vention last December 12-13 in Chicago. 
Mr. Raphael is a director, and past presi- 
dent, of the New York Preservers Asso- 
ciation and is a member of the Metro- 
politan Defense Committee on Food 
Supply. 


-G.M.A. MARKETING STUDY 


An extensive study of basic marketing 
policies and practices now prevalent in 
the food industry was authorized by 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
Board at its meeting January 20. The 
study will be broadly based, covering 
such subjects as transportation, ware- 
housing and cooperative advertising, and 
prevailing practices bearing directly or 
indirectly on private label promotions. 


Processed Apples Institute — J. 
Pinckney Arthur, president, has ap- 
pointed L. W. Brown, National Fruit 
Product Company, Winchester, Virginia, 
program chairman for the 8th annual 
meeting of the Institute to be held at 
Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, New York, 
June 14-17. James J. Tormey, Lyndon- 
ville Canning... Company, Lyndonville, 
New, York, will: be chairman of the golf 
tournament, 


The, Baltiméte Canned Foods Exchange 


* will hold its annual Oyster Roast on 


Friday, February 13, starting at 6:00 


' P.M. at Marty’s Park Plaza, Baltimore. 


Titkets -are available from Exchange 
Secretary, Ernest H. Langrall, 2105 
Aliceanna Street, Baltimore 31. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America will hold its 11th Annual Con- 
vention at the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, April 12 to 15. An official 10-day 
post convention tour to Hawaii is also 
offered as part of the convention package. 


NORTHWEST CONVENTION 
ATTRACTS RECORD 
ATTENDANCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The convention concluded with a gen- 
eral luncheon at noon on Wednesday. 
Dr. Rees B. Davis, assistant to the man- 
ager of Metal Research and Development 
Department of Continental Can Com- 
pany, in a keynote address, predicted an 
era in which most fruits and vegetables 
would be purchased by consumers in 
processed form. He stated that a revolu- 
tion is in progress in research, on pro- 
duction and processing of foods, sparked 
by the housewives new appreciation of 
these convenient foods. As one of the 
more important developments, he cited 
the advantage in harvesting mechaniza- 
tion, stating that variety and structures 
of growing plants were in process of 
modification to meet new requirements. 
Metal can developments in materials, 
form, method of manufacture, use and 
appearance, he said, will accompany 
these advances. 


DEATHS 


A. F. W. St. John, 85, retired district 
manager of the Morton Salt Company, 
died on Wednesday, January 21, in 
Doctors Hospital in Columbus, Ohio, 
after a prolonged illness. Mr. St. John 
was known throughout the entire indus- 
try, coast to coast, as a result of his long 
years of activity in association and con- 
vention work. He had served as president 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association in 1915 and 1916, and was 
president of the Old Guard Society in 
1947. He had long been active on com- 
mittees of the Cenning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, and served as chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee for 
many years. 


Robert J. Bailey, Midwest regional 
sales manager of the Brockway Glass 
Company, died on Janunary 13 following 
a brief illness. Mr. Bailey had been with 
Brockway since April 1954, and served 
as Midwest regional sales manager, with 
offices in Chicago, since the summer of 
1957. He is survived by his wife Shirley, 
and two sons. 


Weldon R. Nusbaum, 79, retired can- 
ner of Taneytown, Maryland, died of a 
heart attack on January 7 in the hospital 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. Nus- 
baum is survived by his son, Edmund J. 
Nusbaum, who now operates the vege- 
table canning plant, a grandson, and a 
great grandson, two sisters, and a 
brother. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Vegetable Seed Production Smallest 
Since 1939 


The 1958 production of 44 kinds and 
types of vegetable seeds, totaling 130.8 
million pounds, was the smallest since 
1939, according to reports submitted by 
Nation’s commercial vegetable seed 
growers to the Crop Reporting Board. 
This output is about one-third under last 
year’s total and two-fifths under the 
1952-56 average. 


LARGE SEEDS 


The sharp reduction made by the vege- 
table seed industry was largely the re- 
sult of efforts to adjust the supply of 
several important kinds to prospective 
needs. This is particularly true for 
wrinkled peas, garden beets, Swiss chard 
and several other kinds for which carry- 
over stocks on June 30, 1958 were rela- 
tively high. Production of the large-seed 
group—beans, corn and peas—totaled 
123.1 million pounds and compares with 
178.1 million pounds in 1957 and the 
average of 210.7 million pounds. In this 
group, wrinkled peas, at 48.2 million 
pounds, was down sharply from the 115.7 
million pounds produced in 1957, and also 
much below the average of 108.8 million 
pounds. Smooth peas at 25.6 million 
pounds was down 17 percent from 1957 
and 21 percent from average. Adjust- 
ments in the supply of beans and corn 
seed were largely accomplished in 1957 
but 1958 production was below average, 
although it was above the relatively low 
1957 level. Dwarf green, dwarf wax and 


pole lima bean seed production recorded 
the sharpest increases from 1957 in the 
large-seed group. The 1958 production of 
hybrid sweet corn was up 4 percent from 
1957, but was 40 percent below average. 


SMALL SEEDS 


Three-fourths of the 34 kinds and 
types in the small-seed group such as 
beets, broccoli, cabbage, etc., were pro- 
duced in lesser quantities than a year 
earlier. As a result, the 1958 production 
of this group, at 7.7 million pounds, was 
27 percent under 1957. Significant de- 
creases from 1957, and average, were 
reported for beets, broccoli, Chinese cab- 
bage, carrots, Swiss chard, chicory, dill, 
muskmelon, mustard, parsley, peppers, 
radishes, salsify, winter squash, and 
turnip seed. In contrast, the 1958 produc- 
tion of cauliflower, celery, leek, and 
onion seed was above last year and 
average. Cucumber, kohlrabi, loose-leaf 
and romaine lettuce, pumpkin and sum- 
mer squash seed production also exceeded 
last year but were much below average. 


ACREAGE 


The 105,294 acres from which vegetable 
seeds were harvested in 1958, was the 
smallest acreage since records began in 
1939. This total is 27 percent and 44 per- 
cent, respectively, below 1957 and aver- 
age. Acreage of the large-seed group 
was down 29 percent from last year; the 
small-seed group was down 16 percent. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE SEEDS: 


Production Acreage 
Average Average 

KIND 1952-56 1957 1958'/: 1952-56 1957 1958 '/ 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
Acres Acres Acres pounds pounds pounds 
“Beans, Dwarf Green .......... 19,210 7,636 14,870 25,739 7,840 20,251 
*Beans, Dwarf Wax 3,559 1,579 2,726 4,268 2,297 4,030 
4,425 1,503 1,794 5,817 2,017 2,887 
*Beans, Dwarf Lima 8,690 1,764 6,115 13,368 8,120 9,876 
*Beans, Pole Lima ...... 779 188 533 1,062 313 653 
Beet, Garden ........ 1,201 1,760 945 1,142 1,767 753 
66 134 102 81 112 63 
561 994 741 407 911 738 
Carrot 1,563 1,639 1,174 836 976 444 
CaliMOwer 44 80 89 23 35 39 
Thy, 7,592 3,937 3,975 15,242 8,895 9,219 
*Covn, Sweet, Open-Pollinated 1,551 588 522 2,796 1,286 1,081 
Cu umber 2,121 971 1,285 868 421 634 
23 26 18 16 14 3 

766 76 2/ 316 129 2 
Onion Seed .... 1,183 1,673 1,645 634 740 749 
*Peos, Smooth 31,582 27,833 22,909 32,579 30,866 25,601 
*Pe.s, Wrinkled 83,696 74,410 31,543 108,822 115,652 48,205 
Pe. per 3,813 3,475 2,271 182 201 146 
Puupkin 251 82 147 94 50 69 
272 375 385 188 364 236 
Su oash, Summer 968 340 516 448 190 283 
Squash, Winter 638 607 345 178 150 63 
4,217 3,483 3,433 298 329 326 
Total Large *seeds 161,698 120,934 85,624 210,744 178,056 123,106 
Total Small Seeds 27,951 23,339 19,670 10,731 10,528 7,663 
*/Grand Total 189,649 144,273 105,294 221,475 188,584 130,769 


'/ ]\ eliminary. 2/ Data incomplete. */ Totals do not tally because seeds of no interest to processors have 


heen deleted. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
HONOR TOMATO GROWERS 


The top six Master Tomato Growers 
in Pennsylvania were presented plaque 
awards by the Pennsylvania Canners As- 
sociation at a meeting of farmers and 
tomato growers in Lancaster County on 
January 21, 1959. The awards—present- 
ed to 3 Lancaster County farmers, 2 Co- 
lumbia County farmers and 1 in Berks 
County, were made in recognition of their 
outstanding tomato production for the 
1958 growing season. 


In Class I, competitiin for growers 
with 8 or more acres—Elam K. Peter- 
sheim, Elverson, R. 2 in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, with an average yield of 29.44 tons 
per acre on 10.8 acres, and Omar Zook, 
Manatawny in Berks County, with 27.16 
tons per acre on 23.3 acres, with 76.3 per 
cent No. 1’s, were the award recipients 
for High Yield and High Quality Awards. 


George Haladay, Catawissa, R. 3, Co- 
lumbia, with 25.07 tons per acre on 3.9 
acres, and Earl Mowery, Elysburg, R. 1, 
Columbia County, with 20.11 tons per 


“acre on 3.1 acres, with 76.75 per cent No. 


1’s, were the award winners in Class II 
—for growers with 3 to 8 acres. 


Dale R. Clymer, 1858 Hempstead Road, 
Lancaster, who harvested 31.32 tons of 
tomatoes from a single acre, and John E. 
Hess, Mt. Joy, R. 1 in Lancaster County, 
with 20.48 tons from an acre of which 
85.2 per cent were No. 1’s, received the 
awards in Class III for growers with 1 
to 3 acres. 


In making the presentations, Jack R. 
Grey, President of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, pointed out that the 
1959 tomato production in Pennsylvania 
exceeded that of any other year. “The 
1958 crop,” Grey stated, “of 243,800 tons 
was grown on 19,500 acres, for an un- 
believable average for the State of 12.5 
tons per acre, topping the growing sea- 
son of 1956 when 9.2 tons per acre were 
recorded.” 


This production set by Pennsylvania 
tomato growers in 1958 was a real 
achievement. In total tonnage, the State 
ranked 3rd—only 8,000 tons behind New 
Jersey. California ranked Ist, and this 
state with near perfect weather, irriga- 
tion, and long growing season, only aver- 
aged 18 tons per acre. 


The Master Tomato Growers Club is 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of Penn State, to stimulate 
interest in growing tomatoes for process- 
ing in the State to encourage the use of 
modern cultural methods in producing 
high yields and high quality tomatoes on 
Pennsylvania farms and, to promote a 
closer feeling of cooperation between the 
tomato grower and the processor. 
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New and Personals 


Joseph Blumlein, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
was elected a vice-president of the Down 
Town Association at the annual meeting 
held January 19. 


Libby Fire—The cannery of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby at Sunnyvale, Calif, 
rated as one of the largest food process- 
ing plants on the West Coast, was 
damaged to the extent of about $400,000 
by fire the evening of January 20. The 
plant is on the Coast Line of the Southern 
Pacific Company and trains were unable 
to use the line for an hour and a half. The 
blaze was confined to the two-black-long 
cooling shed. 


The Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, will maintain head- 
quarters in Room 1506 of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel at the National Canners 
Convention in Chicago. 


Indiana Canners Association has taken 
a stand against the addition of citric acid 
or ascorbic acid (Vitamin C), or other 
additives to tomato juice, on the basis 
that such additions would work contrary 
to the interest of the small canner. 


Frozen Spinach Grades—The USDA 
has extended to June 30, 1959, the time 
for filing comments on the second pro- 
posal for revision of U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Spinach. 


Florida Citrus Commission has em- 
ployed C. H. Beasley, retired district 
supervisor for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in California, to serve for a 
special committee on inspection and en- 
forcement. Mr. Beasley has spent 35 
years with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is an expert in 
processed food inspection. Another field- 
man, yet to be hired, will work with fresh 
fruit procedures. 


Berlin Chapman Company Division of 
Consolidated Foundries & Manufacturing 
Corporation, Berlin, Wisconsin, has 
issued a new brochure on custom fabri- 
cation, giving full information on the 
fabrication of grey iron castings. Forty- 
seven different types of equipment that 
have been fabricated by the company are 
illustrated, and a description of the back- 
ground and plant setup of the company is 
given. 


Pretty Gwen Shepard shows how re- 
tailers can boost Lenten sales by setting 
up end of aisle displays built around 
Olive-Salmon Noodle Ring, a new, excit- 
ing recipe promotion. Along with Carna- 
tion evaporated milk, this unique casse- 
role recipe features such high-profit 
items as Spanish green olives, canned 
salmon and fine egg noodles. Powerful 
support at the point of sale is provided 
by full-color posters and recipe pads. The 
drive will be supported by full-color ad- 
vertisements in Better Homes & Gardens, 
and Ladies’ Home Journal, as well as a 
coast-to-coast publicity program’ in 
printed media, television and radio. The 
campaign is sponsored by Carnation Com- 
pany, the Spanish Green Olive Commis- 
sion, the Canned Salmon Institute, and 
the National Macaroni Institute. 


Waukesha Foundry Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin—G. Fred Colvin, vice 
president in charge of sales for the Pump 
Division, has announced the appointment 
of Chandler’s, a recently organized ad- 
vertising agency in Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, to handle the advertising of the 
Pump Division. Waukesha manufactures 
pumps for the dairy, food, chemical, bev- 
erage, and other processing industries, 
and operates plants in Waukesha and 
Watertown, Wisconsin, distributing its 
products throughout the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries. 
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ASPARAGUS CANNERS 
WIN SUIT 


The West Coast canning trade is tak- 
ing keen interest in the conclusion of a 
damage suit brought by a Stockton, Cali- 
fornia asparagus grower, against a group 
of canning firms. Zuckerman-Mandeville, 
Ine. brought suit late last year against 
the canners, charging that they had con- 
spired to fix prices for 1952 and 1953 
asparagus crops. The trial began last De- 
cember 8 and at its conclusion Federal 
Judge Louis E. Goodman ruled that the 
suit was “completely without merit.” 


Defendants were: California Packing 
Corporation, Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
Hunt Foods, Stokely-Van Camp, Western- 
California Canners, and the Canners 
League of California. 


National Can Corporation has set up a 
traffic office for the Central Division 
under the management of Joseph W. Hep- 
burn with headquarters in Chicago, and 
another for the Atlantic Division under 
the management of Joseph L. Rich with 
headquarters in Baltimore. Howard 
Haage remains as the Pacific Division 
traffic manager with headquarters in San 
Francisco The two new appointments 
are part of National Can’s diversifica- 
tion program in a move to concentrate 
responsibility at the operating level. 


Cash and Carry—The first conference 
ever held on cash-and-carry operations 
between the wholesaler and his retail 
customers will be conducted by the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, February 9, 10 and 11. 


Leonard Dalsemer, president of the 
Lord Baltimore Press, which in Novem- 
ber of 1958 introduced the first six-color 
off-set press ever to be built in this 
country for packaging purposes at its 
newly opened plant at Clinton, Iowa, has 
announced that plans are now under wiy 
to install another six-color press in i's 
plant at San Leandro, California. Tle 
California installation is in keeping with 
the firm’s multi-plant program and 
matched facilities and techniques of 
manufacture across the country, so that 
customers can be assured of identical 
packaging for their products. Heai- 
quarters of the firm are in New York 
City. A third plant is located in 
Baltimore. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


USDA URGES GROCERS TO 
MERCHANDISE CANNED PEAS 


Canned Peas are given top billing in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
“Plentiful Foods” list for the month of 
February, issued to retailers this week. 
The cover on the list issued in the North- 
eastern area, shows a checker surprised 
to see a diminutive George Washington 
placing a hatchet in a modern super- 
market basket. On the inside it is stated 
that if the checker was surprised, how 
much more surprised would be the par- 
ents of the young colonist if they were 
to shop one of our modern grocery stores 


New, squat jar with blown ribbing has 
been adopted by Best Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, for the packaging of its tartar 
sauce.. Horizontal ribbing provides for 


safer handling. Product which has na- 
tional distribution is recommended for 
use with all seafoods. Best Foods Tartar 
Sauce is a blend of mayonnaise with cap- 
ers, onions, and other piquant ingredi- 
ents. New jars are furnished by Owens- 
Illinois; serew-top closures by Anchor- 
Hocking; and labels by Western Litho- 
graph Co, 


during February. “Delicious canned 
peas, for example, would be to them a 
startling new addition to winter-time 
meals.” 


In pointing out the merchandising 
advantages of canned peas to the grocer, 
the Plentiful Foods folder states: 

“Grocers should take advantage of the 
large supply of canned green peas—a 
million cases larger than last year—to 
give feature billing aS well as prominent 
dispay attention to these ‘green beauties’ 
during February. There’s no substitute 
for quality, and all reports indicate that 
this season’s pack includes a bountiful 
supply of top quality canned green peas. 
Pea canners are so proud of their output 
this year that they have organized a 
vigorous national promotion of their 
product, and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is joining this activity with 
a Special Plentiful Foods Program. 
Here’s a chance to get on the ‘sales band- 
wagon’ and tie in canned pea merchan- 
dising by using the attractive display 
materials the industry has prepared for 
this event. Add pea sales appeal at the 
meat counter and other spots in the store 
to boost related-item sales. Put several 
cans in a tote bag or mesh bag for 
multiple sale—or stage a stock-up sale 
with a special price for case purchasers. 
Put the case lots ‘down front’ and offer 
to load them into customers’ cars. At- 
tractive gondola ‘dump’ displays, with 
dividers to separate can sizes, are ef- 
fective canned pea movers. Customers 
can’t see through the cans, of course— 
so you might cut a few and place the 
peas in bowls where their high quality 
can help make the sale.” 


Cn another page the folder states 
USDA will give extra emphasis the week 
of February 8 to canned peas in releases 
to the press, and magazines, radio, and 
television. Other items of especial in- 
terest to the canning industry on the 
list are: California sardines, sauerkraut, 
and peanut products. Canned peas, inci- 
dentally, will also be included on the 
March “Plentiful Foods” list for the 
third consecutive month. 


McCALL PURCHASES HOME 
ECONOMICS MAG. 


Arthur B. Langlie, president of the 
McCall Corporation, announced today 


Baumer Foods, Inc. of New Orleans has 
switched to lithographed labels on metal 
cans for its Crystal brand cut okra. The 
vegetable product is packed in No. 303, 
one-pound cans decorated and supplied by 
American Can Company. The label switch, 
believed to be the first in the industry for 
okra, was made “to give the consumer a 
realistic picture of what is inside the 
can,” the packer said. The okra shown on 
the label is an actual photographic repro- 
duction of the product. The product will 
be distributed nationally. 


that his company has entered into an 
agreement with Topics Publishing Com- 
pany, Ine. to purchase its magazine, 
Forecast For Home Economists effective 
with the February issue. 


In his announcement Governor Langlie 
said that, “This adds another important 
service publication to McCall’s roster of 
magazines. We have been anxious to 
serve home economics teachers in all 
areas vitally concerned with homemaking 
in a more regular way and Forecast gives 
us that opportunity. This publication, in 
its 49th year of service, will continue to 
present classroom—ready material cover- 
ing all topics of homemaking with major 
emphasis on a family living concept.” 
Miss Esther Kimmel will continue as 
Editor. 


The Clayton Manufacturing Company announces the acquisi- 
tion and equipping of 28 International Harvester Trucks with 
their new, 280 Blast-Master Steam Cleaner units. Both the home 
factory at El Monte, California and branch factory at Cincinnati, 
Ohio are participating in this effort to speed delivery to nation 
Wide territories. Every unit is self-sufficient complete with power 


plaints and fuel storage. 
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C. CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS © VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e 

FIBRE DRUMS e SHIPPING CONTAINERS eo STEEL CONTAINERS eo 

PAFER CONTAINERS e PLASTIC CONTAINERS oe FOLDING CARTONS e 

DECOWARE® e CROWNS AND CORK @e BONDWARE® eo GLASSWARE e 

BAGS e CONOLITE® e GLASS CONTAINERS eo KRAFT WRAPPING e 
PAPERBOARD e ENVELOPES 
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SHOPPERS REACH WHEN A PACKAGE BECKONS. 
A good package does more than protect. It attracts the customer’s attention, 
explains its contents, and gets the-order. Packaging, which makes self-service 
possible, 1s America’s best salesman for fruits and vegetables. If you merchandise 
canned or frozen foods, remember .. . 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


See you at the Canners’ Convention 
February 20-23, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Citrus Eases, Other Items Hold—Tomato 

Replacement Buying—Corn Continues Strong 

—Peas Quiet—lInterest In Fish As Lent 
Approaches—Fruits Mostly Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Jan. 20, 1959 


THE SITUATION—A slight easing 
in citrus juices furnished the week’s 
principal news in canned foods, the mar- 
ket otherwise showing very little change. 
A good movement against contract is re- 
ported, and new business is beginning to 
broaden gradually as distributors seek 
additional supplies to round out their 
needs. Canned fish are attracting more 
buying interest, as some distributors find 
their inventories inadequate for antici- 
pated Lenten demands. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is watch- 
ing with interest a movement which is 
being launched by Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America to sponsor a study of 
the entire question of nationally adver- 
tised vs private label. products in foods. 
The proposed study, in part, will go into 
price differentials, as well as pricing 
policies, this latter feature being of par- 
ticular interest to the canned foods trade. 
The survey will seek to determine, it is 
indicated, whether or not a wider differ- 
ential is called for in the handling of 
small orders from distributors. Small- 
lot buying has become very much of an 
established custom since a general cut- 
back in grocery distributor inventories 
got under way a few years back, and 
many suppliers feel that the added costs 
accruing to them because of higher ware- 
house, handling, and shipping charges, 
should be reflected in the price structure. 
This problem is closely allied to that 
which has developed in canned foods 
marketing in recent years, with canners 
now being called upon to warehouse 
their packs until needed in the distribu- 
tion pipeline,—a much costlier process 
than in former years when chains and 
wholesalers took canned foods in large 
blocks shortly after completion of can- 
ning operations, and carried these stocks 
in their own warehouses,—with their own 
capital tied up in such inventories. 
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TOMATOES—Fair replacement buy- 
ing is reported in tomatoes, although 
small-lot trading remains the order of 
the day. Canners are offering prompt 
shipment standards 1s at $1.00, with an 
occasional lot at 97% cents, while on 
303s the going market ranges $1.22%4- 
$1.25. On 2%s, most sellers are firm at 
$2.00 or better, with 10s holding at $7.00 
and up. Florida canners are quoting 
standard 1s at 95 cents, with 303s at 
$1.20 and 2%s at $2.00, with some 10s 
at $6.75. California canners continue to 
hold standard 303s at $1.22%4-$1.25, with 
2%s at $1.80 and 10s at $6.25-$6.50. 


CORN—Market in the tri-states con- 
tinues strong, with extra standard 
crushed golden quoted at an inside price 
of $1.35 and fancy at $1.45, while on 
whole kernel extra standard 303s are 
quoted at $1.40 and fancy at $1.50. 
Fancy whole kernel in the midwest is 
held at $1.50 minimum on 303s. 


PEAS—Buying interest has tapered 
off a little, with the trade sitting back to 
see how the February sales drive which 
chains and independents have scheduled 
will pan out. Standard pod run Alaska 
303s are still offering at $1.10 in the 
tri-states, with extra standards held: at 
$1.25, and some extra standard sweets at 
$1.20. Standard early Junes continue 
available at $1.05 in the Midwest, with 
extra standards as low as $1.10. 


ASPARAGUS—Coast reports indicate 
that canners will go into the 1959 sea- 
son with an exceptionally small carry- 
over of all-green, and the market is in 
strong shape. Colossal 300s are held at 
$3.40 and up, with large at $3.30 and 
medium-small at $3.15. 


SARDINES—While Maine canners are 
talking a sold-up market on quarter key- 
less before 1959 pack gets under way, the 
market continues unchanged at $8.00 per 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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case, .fo.b. Demand is picking up a little. 
In California, movement is reported 
picking up a little as a result of recent 
price reductions and the market is set- 
tling around $7.00 per case for 48/1s 
ovals in tomato or mustard sauce, with 
24/1s priced at $3.55. On tall naturals, 
the market is still weak, with $5.50 per 
case the open market price for 48/1s. 


SALMON—tThe recent price advance 
in pinks has now become general, and 
canners are talking a higher market for 
chums. Current offerings find pinks list- 
ing at $20.50 per case for talls and 
$12.75 for halves, while chums are quoted 
at $16.50 for summer pack talls and 
$10.50 for halves. On reds, talls hold at 
a minimum of $32, with halves at $19.50, 
while medium reds are quoted at $26.50 
for talls and $15 for halves, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


CITRUS—Single strength juice can- 
ners have lowered their prices in some 
instances, reflecting a freer supply posi- 
tion in oranges, and meeting recent re- 
ductions in prices for frozen concen- 
trates. Current going prices find orange 
juice 2s at anywheres from $1.65 to 
$1.80, with blended at $1.40 to $1.50 and 
grapefruit juice at $1.22% to $1.32%. 
A fair demand is reported. 


PLUMS—High prices for prunes this 
year are being reflected in a better de- 
mand for canned purple plums. Offer- 
ings are reported in the Northwest at 
$2.45-$2.50 for standard 2%s, with 
choice ranging $2.60-$2.70 and fancy 
$2.80-$2.90, all f.o.b. 


OTHER FRUITS—A little fill-in buy- 
ing in cling peaches is reported as can- 
ners offer small blocks in the open mar- 
ket. Apricots are also being sought, but 
are on the short side, and are command- 
ing better than opening levels where lim- 
ited offerings make their appearance. 
Freestone peaches, on the other hand, are 
in fair supply. No price changes are re- 
ported in other items, with a fair de- 
mand reported for cocktail, pears, and 
Royal Anne cherries. Reports from the 
Northwest indicate that canner holdings 
of berries from the past season’s pack 
are light, with the market in firm posi- 
tion and most canners looking for a 
clean-up of holdings before the 195° 
crops are ready for canning. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Generally Strong—All Hands Behind 

Peas — Some Corn Items Tight — Tomatoes 

Strengthen — Products Unsettled — Interest 

in Beans—Good Kraut Sales—Lower Lists 
Selling Citrus—Fruits Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1959. 


THE SITUATION—Activity this past 
week in the Chicago area was no more or 
less than normal and it would be difficult 
to separate this week from any other of 
the routine variety. Since the break in 
citrus prices last week, price changes 
have been at a minimum. There are a 
few exceptions, of course, but the market 
generally is a strong one and there is 
little to indicate anything different until 
the new packs make an appearance. 
Another Canner’s Convention is due to 
get under way here next month but the 
trade are not expecting anything more 
than the usual which probably won’t be 
too much. Every buyer in town will 
apply the pressure on visiting canners 
for additional supplies of such short 
items as #10 peaches, cocktail, apricots 
and Royal Anne cherries but they really 
don’t expect to have much success. 


Presently, the trade are showing more 
interest in citrus now that prices are 
lower. The average buyer seems to feel 
that if citrus will move at current levels 
he wil be happy to buy more but if it 
doesn’t he will just wait and see what 
happens. There is the usual interest in 
all the really short items but that does 
not produce much business as so little is 
available for sale. Lower grades of corn 
have also drawn the buyer’s interest and 
even the most pessimistic buyer has been 
trying to get under cover this past week. 
It hasn’t been easy because canners have 
so little unsold stock to offer and it looks 
like current activity could very easily 
clean up all spot stocks in these parts. 
Otherwise, routine describes the situation 
about as well as anything could. 


PEAS—A lot of plans and promotions 
have been made to push the sale of peas 
during the month of February but so far 
the results cannot be seen in any in- 
creased movement. Whatever might be 
stated about the pea situation it cannot 
be denied that a real effort has been made 
to obtain results. Sellers, distributors, 
brokers, advertising agencies, home econ- 
omists, newspapers and government 
agencies to name a few have all joined 
hands to help move the surplus and if 
effort means anything, results should be 
seen. In the meantime, prices are usually 
quoted at $1.60 for fancy three sieve 


Alaskas in 303s and $8.75 for tens. Extra 
standard fours are listed at $1.20 to 
$1.25 and $6.75 to $7.25. Standards can 
be had at $1.10 for 303s and $6.50 for 
tens. 


CORN—Statistics indicate that if the 
current movement of #10 corn continues 
constant there won’t be anything left to 
sell by the first of June and that could 
make things real tight. Midwest canners 
are holding tight at $8.75. for fancy 
cream style and $9.00 for whole kernel 
and anyone selling for less is just throw- 
ing money down the sewer. Sales of extra 
standard cream style in 303 tins at $1.35 
were quite heavy this week as even those 
buyers who like to think there is always 
enough of everything, became convinced 
they had better get under cover while 
they could. Next September is going to 
be a long time coming. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—tThe situation 
in California appears to be better in the 
case of #10 puree and catsup but paste 
prices are all over the lot. Some dumping 
of 1957 pack paste has muddied up the 
water and doesn’t help the situation a 
bit. Locally, canners are selling fancy 
tomtao juice at $1.20 for 2s and $2.35 for 
46 oz. although the market is supposed to 
by higher than that. Fancy catsup is 
going at a bottom of $1.65 for 14-oz. and 
$10.00 for tens but local canners are still 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, _ 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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faced with California competition of 
$1.50 and $8.75. However, it looks like 
the bottom has been reached and that is 
some consolation. 


TOMATOES — This situation should 
begin to look upward as the Eastern 
market seems to be firm now at a bottom 
of $1.25 for standard 303s and the 
Ozarks are no lower that that. Indiana 
canners continue to hold at $1.35 to $1.40 
for 303s and $7.50 for tens. Some extra 
303s have sold here at $1.50 but the 
market is usually quoted at $1.55 to $1.60. 
Quality is the determining factor when a 
canner names a price on extra standard 
tomatoes and quality does vary consider- 
ably. 


BEANS—Distributors here are show- 
ing more interest in standard cut green 
beans and they are not finding too many 
good lots left. In 303s, canners are 
usually quoting at $1.15 although this 
price can still be shaded slightly but 
maybe not for long. Fancy three cuts 
are no lower than $1.45 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens while fancy French style 
are no lower than $1.60. 


KRAUT—Unsold stocks of Kraut in 
Wisconsin are down from last year at 
this time about 13% and if the New York 
market would ever show any strength, 
prices here would go up in a hurry. As it 
is, fancy grade is generally selling at 
$4.95 for tens, $1.45 for 24%s and $1.07% 
for 503s although occasionally one of the 
weak sisters will shade these prices when 
necessary. Kraut sales continue excellent 
and should be further helped by the com- 
ing National Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week during the first week in February. 


CITRUS—The trade began to show a 
little more confidence this week and sales 
are beginning to perk up. Besides frozen 
orange concentrate is very scarce and 
this cculd help sales of single strength. 
Euyers had let stocks run down to a mini- 
mum and they are now filling in the holes 
at current prices. If citrus sells now at 
these levels it looks like sales could pick 
up considerably. Fancy orange juice is 
selling at $3.85, blended is going at $3.35 
and grapefruit juice at $2.75 all in 46 oz. 
tins. 


APPLESAUCE—Despite the relative 
bargain in applesauce when compared to 
other fruits, sales are no better than 
rcusine. It would seem #10 sauce at 
$7.00 would come in for a lot of attention 
when the price on such major fruit items 
as cocktail, pears and peaches are con- 
sidered. However, institutional buyers 
seem inclined to let matters follow a nor- 
mal course although sauce sales are a- 
head of last year at this time. Fancy 
302s are going at $1.30 with an oc- 
casional sale reported now and then at 
$1.25. 


WzST COAST FRUITS — Canners 
continue to watch very closely the move- 
ment of goods on contract and, as a re- 


sult, a few Cling peaches have made an 
appearance on the open market. Choice 
tens are grabbed up in a hurry whenever 
offered at prices ranging from $10.15 to 
$10.50. Cocktail and apricots in tens 
continue to be non obtainable and the 
same is true of Royal Anne cherries. Any 
canner visiting ,Chicago in February 
with any of these items to sell could have 
a lot of fun making friends while he is 
here. All prices continue firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Causing Much Concern—Asparagus 
Comes On With A Rush—Spinach Moving— 
Tomatoes Active—Fruits In Demand. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 29, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Growers and can- 
ners alike are keeping their eyes on 
weather conditions with these continuing 
on the unsatisfactory side. Precipitation 
to date is less than one half the normal, 
but a rain early in January permitted the 
commencement of farm operations on a 
sizeable scale. Buyers of canned fruits 
and vegetables are also watching the 
situation closely and are anticipating 
their requirements rather more fully 
than a month or so ago. Carryovers of 
many items into the new year are smaller 
than a year ago, with none rated as ex- 
cessively heavy. Shipments have been on 
the heavy side. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has been 
coming on with a rush of late, owing to 
the continued warm weather, with 
growers finding a ready market for the 
early output. Canning will not get under 
way for several weeks and in the mean- 
time canners are making every effort to 
get stocks to lower levels. Stocks on hand 
as of January ist of this year totaled 
1,428,196 cases, or less than 50,000 cases 
below the holdings a year earlier. Prices 
to the distributing trade remain largely 
unchanged from those of recent months, 
with green-tipped and white selling’ ‘at 
slightly above $3.00 for fancy No. 300s, 
regardless of spear size. The all-green 
item, popular in many territories, runs a 
wider price change, with No. 300 priced 
at from $3.50 for Colossal to $3.30 for 
Medium-Small. Some canners, mindful 
of increased costs of containers and other 
supplies, suggest that higher prices may 
be in order for new-pack asparagus. 


SPINACH — Holdings of canned 
spinach in first hands in California are 
down materially from those of a year 
ago and a good movement is generally 
reported. Stocks on January list were 
reported at 824,618 cases or less than 
one-half of the holdings a year earlier, 
and movement during 1958 was well 
ahead of that of the previous year. Sales 
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of 8-oz. fancy have been reported at 
$1.00, No. 303 at $1.25, No. 2% at $1.75, 
and No. 10 $5.50. These are not the top 
prices, some buyers being willing to pay 
slightly more for lots that meet their 
special needs. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes of California 
pack have been moving well and during 
the first half of the pack year that began 
July 1, 1958, this item and its products 
accounted for 29,687,019 cases. Most 
items in the list moved better than a 
year earlier but there were some minor 
exceptions that included puree and 
tomato sauce. Fancy tomatoes are selling 
in this market at $1.75 for No. 303s, 
$2.60 for No. 2%s and $9.50 for No. 10s. 
Tomato juice of featured brands moves 
at $1.15 for No. 2, $2.40 for 46 oz. and 
$4.60 for No. 10. Some canners report an 
increased call for No. 300 tomato sauce, 
with prices ranging from $1.20 to $1.30 a 
dozen. 


PEACHES—tThe freestone peach pack 
in California last year was a large one, 
amounting to 4,488,539 cases, and the 
new season began with a carryover of 
960,529 cases, but movement to date has 
been rather above expectations. Sales 
have run a rather wide range, but that is 
nothing new for this fruit. Sales are 
reported of sizeable lots at $3.50 for No. 
2% fancy halves, but the trade has no 
difficulty in locating other stocks of this 
size and grade at $3.25. 


CHERRIES—Buyers continue to comb 
this market for Royal Anne cherries, but 
unsold holdings are difficult to locate. 
Some small sales of No. 303 fancy have 
been reported at $3.70 and of choice at 
$3.50. Quotations on No. 2% fancy are 
often above the $6.00 mark, with choice 
commanding from $5.75 to $5.95. The 
1958 pack amounted to but a little more 
than 150,000 cases, but there was a 
carryover of 54,002 cases from the pre- 
ceding year. 


FIGS—Figs are an item in the fruit 
list that commands much more attention 
in California and the Far West than in 
other parts of the country. Last year’s 
pack totaled 548,755 cases, on a 24/No. 
2% basis, against a pack of 506,125 cases 
the year before. The carryover on June 
1 was 205,438 cases. Movement during 
the past year showed a gain over that of 
the preceding and the current demand is 
quite encouraging. Figs are grown 
throughout much of the warmer parts of 
the State, but canning is confined to but 
a few districts. 


APPLES—A good movement of car- 
ned apple sauce and apple juice is under 
way and prices have stiffened in recent 
weeks, packs being on the short side, 
especially in the Pacific Northwest. 
Prices on juice in 46-0z. containers have 
been upped 25 cents to $3.00 a dozen and 
apples sauce prices are now quite gene’- 
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ally $1.25 for No. 303 choice and $7.75 
for No. 10s. 


HANDY CAN — One of the largest 
canners has come out with a new size 
can for its featured brand of juice 
drinks, with this in the form of new 29- 
oz. “Handy Can”. This is the same height 
as its 46-oz. container, with the diameter 
the same as the standard No. 2 can. The 
new container bears the name “Handy 
Can”, together with the slogan “Handy 
to Store-Handy to Pour” on the litho- 
graphed can top, supplementing the 
label. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis 24/2’s) 

1/18/58 1/17/59 
Grapefruit Juice 1,922,571 1,811,719 
Orange Juice 10,305,654 3,247,584 
Combination Juice ......... 1,916,222 808,426 
14,144,447 5,867,729 
Grapefruit Sections ........ 2,881,582 1,747,735 
Tangerine Juice 285,862* 343,113* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(Thousands of Cases—Thousands of Gallons) 


1/18/58 1/17/59 
_Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
3 7,270 1,707 3, 842 
758 1,705 706 1,588 
330 991 238 713 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 
handles bright cans gently... 


at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation « Warren, Indiana 


USDA REPORTS ON TRADING 
STAMPS 


Food prices in retail stores that issue 
trading stamps have increased by aver- 
age of 0.6 per cent more than in stores 
that do not give stamps. This relative 
price increase was less than the value of 
stamps issued to consumers; difference 
being absorbed, in part, by economies 
associated with increased volume, and, in 
part, by decline in profit per dollar of 
sales for stores adding stamps, USDA 
report states. Cost of trading stamps 
to retailers, exclusive of handling costs, 
averaged $2.25 per 1,000 stamps, or a 
little more than 2 cents for each dollar 
of retail sales for which stamps were 
issued. Free copy of “Trading Stamps 
and Their Impact on Food Prices,’ Mar- 
keting Research Report No. 295, can be 
obtained from Office of Information, 
USDA, Wash. 25, D. C. 


CAN SALES CONTINUE RISE 


Metal can sales continued to gain in 
the January-November period last year 
with November can shipments register- 
ing a 10.9 per cent increase over Novem- 
ber, 1957, the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute reports. 

The industry’s over-all sales gain in 
the 11-month period was 3.4 per cent, 
according to William J. Milton, president 
of the Institute. Preliminary figures in- 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 


dicate December sales also will remain 
strong which would bear out Mr. Milton’s 
earlier prediction that the industry 
should show a 1958 sales gain of between 
3 and 4 per cent over 1957. 


Steel consumed last November to make 
metal cans came to 315,806 tons; making 
the total steel consumed from January 1, 
1958, to the end of November, 4,453,166 
tons. 


Cans for soft drinks led all end-use 
categories for cans in the comparative 
November figures with a 56 per cent in- 
crease. Other substantial gains were 
noted in cans for fish and seafood, up 
40.1 per cent; oil cans, up 16.1 per cent; 
beer cans, up 14.1 per cent; meat and 
poultry cans, up 13.6 per cent, and fruit 
and vegetable cans, up 12.6 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Illinois, has asked 
for bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED CHERRIES—Light, Sweet, 
Dietetic, Unpitted, Choice, Grade B, 
Water Pack, 1958 pack, labeling required. 
935 cases 24/303’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 100 cases 24/303’s for de- 
livery to Wilmington, Calif.; 550 cases 
24/303’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. Open- 
ing date February 10, 1959. 


Help her choose 
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DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 

Piedmont Label Co., Inc. 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal... 3.20 
Large 3.00-8.10 
Med-Smali 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
All Gr., Cuts Tins 
No. 1.35-1.40 
No. Pic. 1.55-1.60 
No. 300 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
EAST 
1.6! 
Ne 9.00 
Fey., - Gr., No. 308 ......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std, Gut Gri, B 97% 
No. 308 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., 1. 4 
No. 


Gr. Whe Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.... 
No. 10 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 


No. 10 
Cut. 3 1.50-1 60 
No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std. Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
10 8.75 
Std. “Cut, 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 


No. 10 1.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303..... 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std. . 1.40-1.45 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 308 1.75 
No. 10 
10 7.75- 00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
BiuE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............1 et | 
No. 10 
Std., 5 sv., No. 308 .....1. 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308 ............008 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. S08 1.80 
o. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEsT 
13.00 
No. 10 .... 12.00 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & W., No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 


Cut, Diced, 
Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1 


Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 -85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 

Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 sveennel 15 
No. 10 


308 Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
5.25-5.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
NO. 808 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
1.40-1.45 
No, 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.75-1.80 
x." 10 9.00-10.00 
w. C.S., Gold., Fey., 

No. 12 oz 1.55-1.60 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Hix, Bbd., No; SOS 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. No. 308. 5001.55 
No. 7.50-8.25 
Std., No 303 
No. 10 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


0 

No. 
No. 7.75 
No. 


EAST 
Fey., Run, No. 303........ 1 
No. 


10 8.00-8.50 

suc "No. 303 1.20 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 

1.60-1.70 

1 sv., No. 303 

1 sv., No. 10 

2 sv., No. 303 

2 sv., No. 10 

3 sv., No. 

No. 10 


3 
4 sv., oz. -80 
SWEETS 
1.50-1.621%4 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 .-1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex sv., No. 303........1.25-1.35 
No. 7.50-8.50 
4 sv., 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ungraded, Me. 1,20-1. 
No. 10 7.5 
Std., No. 308 ........ 1.10-1. 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
10 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.07% 
o. 2 1.45 
No 4.95 
1.35 
4.65 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ... 4001.45 
No. 21% 
No. 10 8 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 20 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 5.50 

Calif., Fey., No. 1,25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.50 


SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., & oz.. 


25-2.35 
No. 2% 60 
No. 10 9 sei6. 50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 00 
o. 303 1,25 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. B08 1.20 
2.00 
6.75 
Mid Swest, “Fey., 1.40 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.20 
No. 3038 1.60 
No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2.20-2.25 
No. 7.50-7.75 
Calif., Fes S.P No. BOB 1.75 
No. 2.60 
No 9.50 
No. 2% 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303............ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.15 
Texas, Std., No. 808 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Foy., 14 +150 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 65 
No. 10 .10. 50 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 O8. 6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%  ...0.6 9.75 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 
TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
1 1.05 
10 6.75 
No. 1 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.00 
Std.. No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —. 
Calif. (cravensteins) 
8.00-8.50 
Choice No. 1.25 
7.75 
APPLES (east 
Sl., 9.00 
(Nominal) 
No. 16.00 
3.85 


Choice, No. 2% 
0 


No. 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308.........2.25-2.85 
No. 10 13 
6.00 
No. 1 20.25 
No. 10 8.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 808 2.40 
No. 8.60 
No. 18.50 
Choice," 2.25-2.80 
No. 2% $.40-8.50 


No. 10 


13.00-13.50 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308 ...... 85 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 308...... 2.07% 
io an 
No. 2% 2. 30 
10.15-10.50 
1.85-1.90 
2.75-2.80 
9.80-9.40 
Bier, No. 10-3.25 
10 “il. 25-11.50 
No. 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45-2.50 
o. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 13. mine 00 
Choice, No. 303 25 
No, 2% 3.50- 
No. 10 12.60 
2.10-2.20 
3.15-3.25 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., SI., No. 2........ 3.071% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 3.10 
No. 10.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 12.30 
Half Slices, No. 2 ............ 2.25 
2% 2.90 
Ne 10 10.80 
PLIMS, PURPLE 
W., Fey., No. -1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 9.75 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.40-1.50 
46 oz. 3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.2214-1.321%4 
46 oz. 2.75 
ORANGE 
1.65-1.80 
46 oz. 3 
Frozen, 6 oz. — 
12 oz. — 
32 oz. -— 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 
to — 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.35 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 4.6 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 32.00-33.00 
Y's 19.50-21.00 
26.00-27.00 
15.00-15.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 22.00-23.90 
21.00-22.00 
12.75-13.00 
10.50-11.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ............8.55-3.75 
Ovals, 48/1’s .... 7 
No, 1 T., Nat. « 

Maine, %4 Oil Key 
Oil Key Carton ...... 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per d 

Jumbo 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Broken 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 


: ) 
| 
Foy., 1 8V., 8 02. 
Z NO. BOB 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
St 
012.00 
45-1.55 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. 
NO. 
= 


